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THE LEEDS UNIVERSITY MUSEUM OF THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


by 


W.E. Tate 
(Curator) 


Ever since the time of Vice-Chancellor Michael Sadler, Leeds University 
has been specially concerned with the history of education. Its establish- 
ment in 1951 of the only museum in the country devoted specifically and 
exclusively to this topic is then the latest manifestation of a long-standing 
interest. 


The subject is one with a long and creditable history. The first 
English educational historian was the first and one of the greatest of 
all English historians - the Venerable Bede, A.D. 673-735. In modern times, 
however, the study was first brought into prominence by Christopher Wase 
the elder (71625-1690); it was developed further by Nicholas Carlisle, 
(1771-1847) and by Arthur Francis Leach (1851-1895). Most of the 
University Teacher Training and Education Departments give intending 
teachers some knowledge of the background of education in England. There 
are one or two Lectureships in the History of Education, and in 1949 London 
University established a Chair in the subject. There are two learned 
journals devoted wholly or mainly to it, the History of Education Journal, 
Ann Arbor, (Mich.) 1949, and the British Journal of Educational Studies, 
set up by an ad hoc conference in 1952. 


In recent years, following the Education Act of 1944, the subject has 
developed a further utility, a further interest, and some degree of topi- 
cality. For the 1944 Act is one of the greatest social measures of our time. 
It is impossible to appreciate the problems faced by its framers, and the 
methods by which they tried to solve them without some reference to the 
historical background of these problems, and to earlier attempts at their 
solution. So the subject is of some value to the administrator, interested 
in the origins of the service with which he is concerned, and to the teacher, 
who can often best study his present-day problems against the background of 
their historical development and evolution. It may on occasion be of interest 
even to the child, owing his education ultimately to the work of long dead 
pioneers and benefactors, who laid the foundations of the great educational 
services of today. Certainly it has some relevance for the ratepayer and 
taxpayer who foot the bill. 


The topic, however, needs much more than a kind of academic salesman- 
ship. Leach, who restored it to public attention, did a great deal of work 
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upon it, including nearly all the early county articles in V.C.H. His 
work is, however, somewhat 'dated'. It stresses - perhaps overstresses - 
the history of the grammar schools, and almost entirely ignores those 
schools which we used to speak of as ‘elementary'. From the standpoint 

of Winchester and All Souls, Leach averted his gaze from schools, whether 
for Boys, Girls or Infants, which taught no Latin. Clearly he regarded 
them as rather dubiously entitled to be called schools at all. Moreover, 
writing sixty or seventy years ago, he could not of course make any use of 
the vast masses of archival material, civil and ecclesiastical, local and 
national, which has been made available to the historian in the last three 
quarters of a century. Both in the scope of studies undertaken, and in the 
range of source material used for them there is room then for a good deal 
of development beyond the limits of his invaluable pioneer work. 


In the last few years a good deal of attention has been devoted to 
this aspect of the matter. But there is room for a great deal more before 
one can hope that the history of education will be fully recognised as a 
reputable branch of historical study. Clearly there must be not only much 
use of literary sources, but also much opening up of original archival 
sources before educational history can stand in its own right, like social 
history, agricultural history, the history of transport, or the history of 
industry, as a serious intellectual discipline, offering a sound contribution 
to historical learning. It is encouraging that among the bodies which of 
late have shown some interest in this aspect of the matter are a variety 
ranging from the Pilgrim Trustees to the National Association of Parish 
Councils. The Anglo-American Conference of Historians gave it some attention 
in 1934, and the British Records Association has been active in connection 
with it since 1949. The importance of the subject has been recognised by 
the Council and Editor of the Victoria County Histories, and the new volumes 
of V.C.H., lately appearing and now in preparation, using such sources as 
those referred to, devote much more attention than did their predecessors to 
the history of every ancient school of any kind in every parish dealt with. 


But the history of education - like any other sort of history - can be 
dealt with very inadequately if it is solely a matter of chalk and talk. To 
the young student and to the man-in-the-street, whose interest in history is 
general rather than specific, things often speak more eloquently than words. 
That is a justification for the museum as an educational medium. And that is 
the reason why the University some eight years ago set about the development 
of a museum collection illustrating this special branch of historical study. 
The museum premises are at 23 Cavendish Road, Leeds. At present their 
contents are classified under ten main heads, the exhibits and reserve 
collections falling mainly under four or five of these. There is firstly a 
section of pictures and facsimiles bearing on the history of education 
generally, the mediaeval school, the mediaeval university and the Tudor 
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grammar school, with no special reference to the County of York. Another 
part of the collection, which always arouses interest in visitors, whether 
their concern with education is professional or amateur, is the really 
remarkable assembly of old school exercise books. These range as originals 
from 1715 to the later Victorian era, and as photostatic copies from late 
Tudor times. The museum would be very glad indeed to acquire further 
specimens of used exercise books, especially, though by no means exclusively, 
those of the 17th and 18th centuries covering all the subjects of the school 
curriculum. 


The museum is not mainly interested in printed school books. In any 
case the proper place for them is a library rather than a museum. It is, 
however, very anxious to obtain copies of all early books of educational 
interest, especially, of course, those printed or published in Yorkshire, 
or written by Yorkshire schoolmasters. It has already early or facsimile 
copies of some of the major educational classics; Lily's Latin Grammar, 
Ascham's Schoolmaster and Mulcaster's Zlementary. It needs, for example, 
an early copy of Hoole's New Discovery and indeed one of every major 
educational work not already represented in its collection. 


Similarly, although the Museum and its Curator are - if the 
expression may be permitted - ‘archivally-minded', they have resisted the 
temptation to gather together original MS record material. The proper 
place for archives is a muniment room or record office, and donors who 
have offered original archives have been persuaded to transfer their 
offer to the more appropriate institution. Having then an archival con- 
science, the museum has enjoyed the best of relations with the local and 
national archive authorities, which have realised that it has no desire - 
but in fact a very emphatic disinclination - for stepping a single inch 
within their territory. Douttless it is partly because of this that they 
have shown themselves so very willing to help it, and to collaborate with 
it by calling to its attention such material as they come across during 
their own work, and falling within its special range of interest. Its 
scrupulosity in this matter has not however restrained it from acquiring 
on occasion early school exercises and exercise books, such as often may 
be found within archive collections, but which only a very pernicketty 
archivist could regard as forming an integral part of an archival fonds. 
For material of this kind is much more valuable and interesting as part of 
an educational collection than lost in a mass of family papers and parch- 
nents. The British Records Association, allergic as it is towards anything 
savovring of ‘fragmentation of archival groups', has recognised the 
Museun's special position in this matter, and has approved it as among 
the (very small) group of highly specialised collections appropriate as 
recipients of MS material within their special ranges of interest. So any 
reader having material of this kind, and feeling inclined to present it to 
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the Museum, may be assured that not only will his gift be very gratefully 
received by the University, but also that the deposit will be viewed at the 
worst with acquiescence, and at the best with strong approval by the 
accepted archive authorities. 


In the main, however, the 'documentary' contents of the Museum consist 
of an extensive collection of photostatic material, of some importance to 
the serious worker upon educational history, and indeed of some value to 
the research historian generally. As time goes on, it is hoped to develop 
this interesting, and it is thought unique, gathering of photostatic 
facsimile copies of archival material bearing on the history of ancient 
school foundations, nationally and locally. This is intended not only to 
illustrate the history of the individual institutions concerned, but also to 
serve as a collection of type specimens, which will aid research workers in 
transcribing and interpreting analogous documents when they come across them 
in the course of their own inquiries. A Charitable Uses Inquisition or a 
schoolmaster's licence follows a regular and understandable formula, and the 
labelled, described, transliterated, expanded and translated documents may 
on occasion serve as 'cribs' to a research student who is a sound historian, 
but who feels a little shaky as to his palaeography or, in this special 
connection, his diplomatic. 


The Museum has been trying to do something for the identifying, 
classifying, preservation and making accessible of educational archives, 
in the country generally but especially in Yorkshire and the North. It 
appears especially appropriate to direct attention to the archives and 
history of any institution at a time when that institution is in process 
of very substantial change. Monastic records disappeared in the years after 
1536-39, those of parishes after 1834, those relating to ancient boroughs 
after 1835. Irreplaceable educational records of great interest and value 
have vanished both before and after 1944. It appears that the more the; are 
valued and used, the less likely are they to be lost or destroyed. The 
Ministry of Education first directed the attention of Local Education Authorities 
to the matter in 1950, and at its instance many of the local education authorities 
have taken measures to encourage the preservation of educational records in the 
areas for which in 1944 they acquired a new responsibility. Many, however, have 
not. In its establishment, jointly with the National Register of Archives and 
the local library and record authorities, of the Yorkshire Survey of Educational 
Archives, the Museum is rendering a service to historical scholarship, though 


one ancillary to its main purpose, the development and making available of its 
own collections. 


Since the collection is in Leeds, and it began in an attempt to illustrate 
and document the story of education locally, in Leeds, in the West Riding, and 
in Yorkshire and the North generally, much of it is largely local in its interest 
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In the last year or two it has broadened its scope a good deal, and 

it now aims at illustrating and documenting the history of education in 
England generally, from the earliest times to the present day, eventually, 

it is hoped, A.D. 598-1959. Its miscellaneous collections include, naturally 
and properly enough, a very considerable section containing every scrap of MS 
printed or pictorial material it has been possible to lay hands on, concerning 
the history of education in Leeds from c.1380 to modern times. There is an 
extensive collection of school and schoolmaster advertisements from the 1690's 
to the present day. Some of these, it may well be believed, are quaint and 
interesting in the highest degree. There are a great many pictures of schools, 
ancient and modern, with one or two models of them, presented by the Leeds 
College of Art. There is an interesting collection of black-and-white enlarged 
copies of school seals, mostly of late mediaeval, Tudor or Stuart date. There 
is a series of coloured drawings of school badges and coats of arms, which is 
of use to anyone wishing to open up an inquiry into that interesting and 

little studied subject, English school heraldry. There are a few - and in time 
there will be a great many - portraits of school founders and benefactors, 
eminent schoolmasters, with a few schoolmistresses, of former days, and dis- 
tinguished alumni and alumnae especially of local school foundations. 


It is hoped that the Museum collections are more than an assemblage of 
miscellaneous oddities. Certainly they are intended nor merely for display, 
but also for use. So far they have appealed to visitors of two main types, 
research workers wishing for help and guidance in the carrying out of their 
inquiries, and rank-and-file teachers, interested in the background of their 
craft, or wishing on occasion to use educational history to illumine aspects 
of general history. They have also on occasion been thought worth a visit by 
students in training, whether in Training Colleges or University post-graduate 
Education Departments, and by boys and girls in schools, especially, of course, 
those attending any of the schools whose history is illustrated. All the 
material displayed, except the original MSS, may be borrowed by any responsible 
person wishing to use any of it in lessons in school, or lectures in a training 
college, or in connection with a school Open Day or a burghal or civic Education 
Week, etc. The Curator of the Museum is almost always on the premises each 
morning in term. On being given reasonable notice he will gladly arrange to be 
available at other times. He is especially happy to show over the collections, 
arranged parties (of up to thirty, or so, members), to answer questions, and to 
do the honours generally. He is also very ready, so far as his other duties 
permit, and so far as the range of his knowledge goes, to answer queries and to 
give advice to anyone working seriously at the subject of educational history. 
This applies whether the inquirer is working academically for a higher degree in 
Education at Leeds or elsewhere, or dealing with a school as part of a general 
inquiry into local history, or is concerned with it in his capacity as a teacher 
interested in the story of some particular educational foundation. The Museum 


is anxious then to act as something of a centre of higher studies in the history 
of education. 
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It already owes much to the goodwill and helpfulness of many friends 
in Yorkshire and elsewhere who have presented to it ancient exercise books 
and text books, samplers and other specimens of school work done many years 
ago, and written, printed and other material of many kinds bearing on its 
special subject. Such material in isolated scraps, bundled away in cup- 
boards or drawers, has clearly not the value which it possesses when it is 
properly mounted, labelled and displayed, as part of a systematic and well- 
arranged collection. hen original material is presented to the Museum it 
is properly acknowledged by the Head of the Department, entered in an 
accession register, and mounted and displayed with a descriptive label and 
the name of the donor. When original archival material is lent for photo- 
static copying it need not necessarily leave the possession of the owner, 
since arrangements can be made for him to bring it to the University 
Photographic Department, and to take it back as soon as the camera has done 
its work, leaving the Department to make prints at its convenience. A copy 
of each print is of course always sent with the University's compliments and 
thanks to the lender of its original material. Often when a school lends 
material of this kind the prints are found convenient for display in the 
school history room, the library, or the headmaster's study. Inquiries, 
gifts and offers of help will be gladly received and promptly dealt with. 
They should be marked MUSEUM, and addressed to its Curator: Mr. W.E. Tate, 
The University, Leeds 2. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION 


by 


R.H. Evans 
(Secretary, University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire) 


"Education has been meeting its crises through the centuries. Here 
now is this mighty revolution caused by the democratic decision that there 
should be secondary education for all, as good as we can make it for every 
boy and girl’. These words, spoken in Cardiff by Professor Lester Smith in 
1954, illustrate what he called the ferment of enthusiasm, thought and 
experiment which is going on in education. Institutes of Education, as young 
as Secondary Modern schools, are part of that experiment. 


Reasoned and useful assessments of the general working of Institutes of 
Education in their infancy have been made from time to time. It is not the 


aim of this article to add to these. It is hardly possible for those who 
are themselves involved in the work of Institutes to bring a dispassionate 
judgment to an estimate of their usefulness. It is wiser and safer to leave 
judgment to others and to the Lord. The purpose of this article is less 
ambitious; it is to describe what a fragment of the Institute of Education 
in Wales has been doing in the years since it was established. 


The University of Wales is a federal University with four Colleges. 
Acting on the recommendations of the McNair Committee the University in 
1948 established a University School of Education which, through its Board 
and Faculty, has assumed responsibility for the educational and professional 
training of teachers. Four Collegiate Faculties were set up at the same 
time in each of the Colleges. These, in the general context of what is 
called the School of Education, can be regarded as one Institute, each 
separately as a quarter of an Institute. 


The Welsh Colleges were late in the field with their Faculties of 
Education. It was not easy to plan for an untried experiment, and a common 
plan would not do. Cardiff and Swansea were the centre of large populations, 
Aberystwyth and Bangor smaller towns in rural and predominately Welsh speaking 
areas. It seemed that the Faculties must attempt each in its own way to 
carry out the functions which Institutes were thought able to fulfil. Mean- 
while the Institutes in England had been busily establishing themselves. 

They too from the first seemed to be developing in very different ways, some 
concentrating on research, nearly all contributing their quota to a mass of 
services for serving teachers. Their directors and secretaries were most 


anxious to help with advice from their experience; and their help was 
invaluable. 


At Cardiff it was decided to adapt a College property as an educational 
centre. The staff, under the Professor of Education, consisted of a 
secretary, an educational psychologist, a scientific and visual aids officer, 
and a research assistant. 


It did not seem difficult to do something to provide for the needs of 
practising teachers by conferences and courses. Institutes were in a good 
position to mediate the scholarship of the University and Training Colleges 
to the schools. Courses were of course being run all over the country by all 
sorts of bodies, L.E.A.'s, the Ministry, Extra-Mural Departments, Technical 
Colleges and many more. There was an obvious danger of overlapping. What 
were Institutes doing adding to this great volume? It has been held by 
experienced Directors of Institutes that the new and untried Institutes need 
arrange courses only when they are asked for by teachers or L.E.A.'s, that 
they should not in fact initiate them. This would seem an abdication of their 
duty. It would be right if the needs of teachers in all kinds of schools were 
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adequately met by other bodies. This is simply not so. One of the 
interesting things about the development of this, as of other Institutes 

of Education, has been the emphasis on teaching and on the spread of fresh 
knowledge. Professor Tibble of Leicester said to the writer in 1954 

‘We did not foresee the demand for sheer teaching. With us teaching is 

a priority’. He is surely right. The advice of one Headmaster some years 
ago was 'For Heaven's sake don't give us another club'. The terms of 
reference of Institutes were strictly - teachers, lecturers and students. 
Their strength lay, surely, in their connection with the Universities. 

They shared something of the freedom and neutrality of the University. 

Their stuff must be of such quality that it would not appear contemptible 

to Lord James himself. Clearly it was easier for them to nurse the staffs 

of Grammar schools, most of whom had themselves been through the Universities. 
Provision for the staffs of the secondary modern, junior, and infant schools ' 
was important but much more difficult. We were prepared to wait for years, 
and we have waited for years, to do anything at all useful for these. Mean- 
time they were much catered for by their L.E.A.'s. The L.E.A.'s however, , 
busy with many things, hardly seemed to provide sufficiently for the staffs 
of their grammar schools. Finally, as it seemed, if the status of Institutes 
was all important, they must impress those who count so heavily in education, 
the Heads and Assistants in Grammar schools, by the quality of their work and 
scholarship. Methods of teaching this, that, and the other, were not irrele- 
vant but of secondary importance. 


In the summer of 1954 the adapted building was opened at some distance 
from the College as a ‘Collegiate Centre of Education', the first in Wales, 
with a common room, a canteen, a library, staff and lecture rooms and a 
conference hall. Since 1954 a multitude of courses, conferences, and what 
not, have followed one another in rapid succession. Many of these have been 
arranged in response to specific requests from the schools or L.E.A.'s. 

There is hardly a department in the College that has not in some way or 
another been involved. Lecturers are paid, of course, and reasonably well 
paid. The financial budget of the Faculty is very limited. Reasonable charges 
are made on those who subscribe for expensive courses. 


Addressing in the early days a meeting of lecturers in the five Training 
Colleges attached to the Faculty, Sir Ben Bowen Thomas expressed the hope 
that the Faculty would do something to maintain the liberal standards of the 
University. This has seemed the more important to a Professor who is a classic 
and a philosopher. Much has been done over these years in History, Geography, 
Classics, Religious education, English. But Mathematics and the sciences in 
this technical age have made large demands on our resources. 


Sir Ben also warned of the danger of thinking in terms of the large 
battalions; the real work, he suggested, would be done by the smaller groups. 
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This we have found true indeed. A course or group of ten or even less - 
and numbers are seldom so low - seems to us adequate. The meetings of 
small groups can sometimes, in our experience, lead to the production 

of something useful, as the work either of the group or of an individual 
within the group. It seemed especially important to cater for the needs 
of small groups, e.g. people teaching Spanish or Classics. School pupils 
are not perhaps strictly within our terms of reference. But many of them 
will be the teachers of the future, and occasional meetings and courses are 
arranged specifically for boys and girls in the Sixth forms. Occasionally, 
but not often, a single lecturer will run a course or a group himself. 

More often, a varied assortment of lecturers, some from the College, some 
(if possible) from the staffs of schools, make their own different con- 
tributions. Teachers are critical. Lecturers need to be tough and varied. 


The kinds of full or part-time courses leading to certificates or 
diplomas, with which many Institutes are successfully experimenting, are 
not, or not yet, possible for the Welsh Collegiate Faculties. 


The Principal of the College, when the Centre was being opened said 
to the staffs of the Training Colleges ‘you are nct here as guests, you 
are here by right'. Mr. J.D. Powell, former staff Inspector of the 
Ministry of Education, a Nestorian friend of the Faculty from its begin- 
nings, warned them ‘what you put into this place will decide what you get 
out of it'. The response from the Training Colleges has been as generous 
as from the schools. Many, one would judge useful, meetings have been 
held specifically for their staffs, whether on the three-year course or on 
matters more general and elusive. Students from the Training Colleges 
occasionally attend a conference or course. The officers of the Faculty 
have given lectures and sometimes courses of lectures at one or other of 
the Training Colleges in the area. 


Institutes of Education in England are responsible both for the 
initial training of students, for syllabuses, courses in the Training 
Colleges, and for the further professional training of lecturers and staff. 
The system is different in Waies. Courses and syllabuses are the affair 
of the University School of Education, not of the Collegiate Faculties. 


The Cardiff Faculty has done a considerable amount in the way of 
religious conferences, study groups, and courses of lectures, working often 
in association with the local branch of the Institute of Christian Sducation. 
The Faculty and teachers in the area are also giving assistance to the Welsh 
Council of the I.C.i. in the long process of revising the Jelsh Agreed 
Syllabus of religious instruction. 


Heavily anglicised as Cardiff and its neighbourhood are, it has seemed 


important in view of the bilingual policy adopted for the Welsh schools 
to do what can be done to encourage the teachers of Welsh, whether in 
the grammar, secondary modern, or junior schools. Professor Jarman and 
Miss Cassie Davies have been particularly helpful in this over the years. 
An interesting experiment rose out of one of the Welsh courses. It was 
arranged for some pupils in the Cardiff High Schools, who were learning 
Welsh as a second language, to spend a week in the homes of pupils from 
Llandysul Grammar School, Cardiganshire, the Llandysul pupils paying a 
return visit to Cardiff in August. After the first year the Cardiff L.E.A. 
took over responsibility for managing this annual exchange. During this 
last year a panel of teachers and representatives from the L.E.A.'s and 
Training Colleges has been working on a scheme for teaching Welsh as a 
second language in Primary schools and it is likely that the scheme will 
be experimentally used in schools during next session. 


Since we have no librarian, the library of the Faculty is run as a 
department of the College Library. It presents problems. It is not easy 
for amateurs, even when guided by expert librarians from the College, to 
bring judgment to the building of an Institute library. To the writer, at 
least, it seems hard to decide the first question of all, what should an 
Institute library contain? He can but give the policy adopted here and 
some reasons for it. Books on the history and philosophy of education, 
books on the teaching of this subject and that? Clearly. But ‘background’ 
books - how far these on our meagre resources? Fortunately, like manna 
from heaven, a grant of money has descended on this as on the other WJelsh 
Faculties, a grant approved by the University Faculty of Education. Most 
of this money the Cardiff Faculty will spend, is spending, on books for the 
library, and these will be mostly ‘background’ books. T.S. Eliot will be as 
well represented as Professor H.C. Dent, and philosophy as integral a part 
of the collection as educational psychology. School text-books? Impossible 
on our resources. A library of films and film strips? An unnecessary 
duplication of what the L.E.A.'s already provide. A selection of poetry and 
prose recordings? This would seem very valuable; and a section of books of 
reference such as are, or should be, found in a good secondary school library. 
Special provision has to be made for Jelsh books, and for books on Wales and 
on iJelsh education. 


That this tiny library is not yet very greatly used should not be 
surprising in a city which would appear to have one of the finest municipal 
libraries in the kingdom. One hopes that, as it grows, it will in the years 
to come be a source of real help to students, teachers and others engaged in 
education. 


Exhibitions of books have often been held at the Centre. Many of these 
are displays of books lent by publishers in connection with particular courses. 
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They would appear to te of great interest to teachers. Others are 
collections on loan from the National Book League. One might mention, 

in particular, the visit to the Centre in 1956 of a travelling exhibi- 
tion of books for school libraries set up by the Book League. The 
exhibition aroused interest and went on from Cardiff to the Aberystwyth 
Faculty and to the Merthyr L.E.A. From this arose a demand for an 
exhibition of books in Welsh and on Wales. This was taken in hand by 

the National Book League and later by the Welsh Joint Education Committee. 


It has been suggested from time to time that the Faculty should 
follow the example of other Institutes and issue bulletins or pamphlets. 
Lack of staff and money make this difficult. It is also felt that it 
would be better if the University Faculty produced a publication which 
might include both articles on education and some account of the acti- 
vities of the four Welsh Faculties. 


Three research assistants have been appointed since 1951. One 
investigated the worries of school children; the others have researched 
on aspects of the bilingual problem in education. One of the officers of 
the Faculty has started on an investigation into the technical ability of 
secondary school pupils. A research group has met at the Centre at regular 
intervals for several years. It helps to bring together teachers and others 
who are engaged in some piece of educational investigation, some of them 
working for higher degrees, and it appears to be very useful for that pur- 
pose. Trained Welsh educational psychologists are badly wanted. But it is 
sometimes felt that education is more than educational psychology; and that 
the question of what a piece of research aims at, and whether it is likely 
to be useful, is not always asked. 


The Faculty in Cardiff covers the wide area of Cardiff, Newport, 
Monmouthshire, East Glamorgan and Merthyr Tydfil. Since its resources in 
money and staff are comparatively small, it has not been possible to 
organise much in the outlying areas of the Faculty. It seemed essential 
during these early years to put the Centre on the map and to give it 
priority of consideration. It is now possible to think of doing work e.g. 
in the rural areas of Monmouthshire and at Merthyr. Conferences have been 
held at Tintern, Merthyr, in the Rhondda and elsewhere. 


‘Part of the mighty revolution’. The encouraging thing, as it seems, 
in these early years, has been the readiness of all sorts of people and 
bodies to assist in this experiment of a Faculty of Education. Massive 
help has been given by the iWelsh Department of the Ministry of Education 
through Mr. Wynne Lloyd, its Chief Inspector,and many others. The L.E.A.'s 
have been sympathetic and helpful; the response of the Training Colleges 
and the schools has throughout been warm. There have been occasions when 
a headmaster has brought his whole staff to a meeting. We have had much 
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help from the «!.J.E.C. and from visiting lecturers of distinction both 

from Wales and England. Many local societies use the Centre and often 
enough it has been found possible to organise with some of these courses 
and meetings in what we hope is a genuine act of co-operation. It is 

hard to foretell the future. One development to which we confidently look 
forward is to extend this field of co-operation to working with our sister 
Faculties at Swansea, Aberystwyth, and Bangor, and with some of our neigh- 
bouring English Institutes. Institutes of Education, we know, are in their 
infancy. If they have some of the restless animal spirits of the very young, 
they must be expected to have some of the innocence of the very young, and 
they must be allowed their mistakes. 
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LIBRARY ACTIVITIES IN BULGARIA 


by 


C. Cvetanov 
(Director, School for Librarians, Sofia) 


A hundred years ago, (in 1856) when the total number of printed 
books in Bulgaria was not more than 320 and only one newspaper and one 
periodical were published, several intelligent teachers, merchants and 
assistant artisans founded the first reading-rooms in Svishtov, Lom and 
Shumen (now Kolarovgrad). 


Such reading-rooms, more than one hundred and thirty, existed in 
Bulgaria twenty years before its liberation (in 1878) from the Turkish yoke. 
It must be acknowledged that some of them very successfully played the role 
of public libraries. 


For the period of 65 years after the liberation the bourgeois govern- 
ments created only four public libraries - in Sofia, Plovdiv, Tirnovo and 
Kolarovgrad. Very little money was spent for their equipment and support. 
Not a single library was created at factories. There were a few libraries 
in schools and in the institutions of higher learning. 


The Ninth of September 1944 marks a decided change in the development 
of libraries in Bulgaria. The cultural revolution which is taking place in 
Bulgaria, the democratic system of education, and the great part that the 
people take in the cultural life of the country made the book a necessity 
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for everyone. Not only the intelligent and educated people are interested tT 
in books today. Workers, peasants - all of them want to read books. 


At present, there is a special department at the Ministry of Public 
Education and Culture which works for the development of libraries and 
reading-rooms very successfully. All over the country there are more than 
15,000 libraries possessing over 16,000,000 volumes. During the year 1958 
all the libraries have given out to be read over 20 millions of books which 
compared with the books given to outside readers in 1939 are fifteen times 
moree 


In all large cities and their districts there are state libraries which 
play an important role as cultural centers. In the smaller towns - on the 
basis of the reading-rooms - are created methodical country libraries. 


In the large labour centers as Dimitrovgrad, Dimitrovo, Sliven, Tolbunin 
etc. are created big state libraries for the workers as well as for the 
whole population. 


Besides the libraries created in the Pioneers' Palaces and in the schools 
there are three special libraries for children in Sofia, Plovdiv and Varna. 
In all libraries and reading-rooms there are special departments for young 
people and children. 


The National Library 'Vasil Kolarov" in Sofia, the biggest library in 
the country is our real pride. It has over half a million volumes and a 
large collection of manuscripts, archive materials, musical and graphic works, 
maps, photos etc. Since 1953 the library is installed in a special newly 

built building - a palace of white stones - one of the most beautiful buildings 
of the capital. 


The village libraries (reading-rooms), supported by the state, increased 
to 4 thousand. There are libraries at factories, plants, mines, collective 
farms, institutions etc. (more than 4 thousand). 


The scientific libraries developed very rapidly in the last 12 years. 
The University Library and those belonging to the other higher educational 
institutes as well as that of the Academy of Science possess a rich and solid 
fund of Bulgarian and foreign literature, well arranged in special catalogues 
according to the latest requirements of the library technics. They are in 
relations with almost all the libraries of the world exchanging books with 
them. They have also good reference and bibliographic departments. 


In 1945 was founded the Bulgarian Bibliographic Institute "Elin Pelin" 
in which 30 qualified bibliographers are occupied. Their work consists in 
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the organization of the current bibliography, its registration, and in 
the working out of full reports of the Bulgarian periodicals from the 
beginning up to the present day. 


The Ministry of Education and Culture together with the State Library 
"Vasil Kolarov" edits a monthly magazine - "The Librarian". The number 
of printed bibliographies - special, personal, informative, recommendable 
increase every year. A number of theoretical and methodical works and 
materials on library and bibliography questions are regularly published. 
In 1950 there was established a special institute for the qualification of 
librarians - The State Library Institute with special departments for 
regular attendance and for study by correspondence. University education 
can be obtained at the University of Sofia too. 


Using the rich Soviet experience the Bulgarian libraries develop a wide 
activity in all cultural matters. For the purpose of attracting the greatest 
number of readers they use various forms of activities as: exhibitions of 
books, public discussions, readings, sending books at the readers' houses, 
exchanges of books with other libraries etc. 


The Bulgarian library of the present day is a library of a new socialistic 
type. Its first and chief aim is the care for the reader, for the education 
of the working people; it is trying to help in every way - for the increase 
of the production and for the attaining of all cultural aims. 
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* THE REFERENCE SECTION OF THE SCHOOL LIBRARY AND A SUGGESTED 


STOCK FOR SECONDARY MODERN SCHOOL REFERENCE LIBRARIES 


by 
H.H. Aston 


THE NEED FOR TEACHING THE USE OF REFERENCE BOOKS. 


The aims of modern education. 


We live in a scientific world, a world of progress, of investi- 
gation. The aim of the modern world is to find out; progression is the 
keynote. The motto of future schools is ‘we find out’ and so it is not 
with any surprise that we realise that the main centre of education in 
schools at the present time should be the school library. 


At one time, the three R's were the all important aim of education. 
The children were tested on their knowledge of the three R's; their 
teachers were paid on their results. This was the time of mass education, 
when the child was regarded as a vessel to be filled, or clay to be 
fashioned. The teacher poured forth his facts and the child did his 
best to absorb them. It was the time of talk and chalk, the teacher 
being in complete command knowing exactly what should and what should not 
be taught. It was the authoritarian method of teaching. 


With the passage of time however, these ideas have become somewhat 
outmoded. With each successive Education Act, the aims of education have 
become freer. The child began to assume an individuality. People were 
realising that one could not simply pour forth facts to young children in 
the hope that they would be absorbed. With the 1944 Education Act, the 
place of the three R's diminished and instead came the three A's, age, 
ability and aptitude, with, of course, the necessary, changes in the aims 
of education. The object now was to educate the whole child - his whole 
personality, and the three R's, while still of importance, were relegated 
to a secondary position. 


Among the aims of modern education, activity rather than passive 
reception was encouraged. The attempt now was to train valuable tastes 


This article is based on a dissertation which was submitted 

to the Birmingham Institute of Education as part of its course 
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and interests ‘especially those, the pursuit of which contributes 

to rather than takes from the common stock'1, and also to develop a 
sense of responsibility. Chalk and talk had no place in this new con- 
ception of education. All along the line schools began to emphasise 
the need for pupils to find out for themselves. Curricula were 
designed to bring in pupil investigation and the development of skill 
in carrying it forward. Activity became the keyword; the pupil became 
an individual. 'No matter what the field of study, the learner is to 
be of first consequence rather than a rigid body of knowledge. He is 
an individual to be guided in the acquisition of skills, information 
and attitudes that will help him to live most completely and effectively 
in the environment where he is cast.'¢ 


The aims of modern education must therefore be summarised thus: to 
consider the child as an individual; to develop his whole personality; 
to foster his leisure interests; and to encourage his ability to find 
out for himself and his capacity for independent study. This then is 
the plan, the terms of reference, as it were, for the schools to follow. 


The secondary modern school in modern education. 


There are however many types of school which will be involved in 
carrying out these aims. It will begin in the home, be carried on in 
the nursery, primary and secondary grades of school and will finally 
continue at the university or institutes of further education. It is 
a long task and each succeeding type of school must play its part. 


Since the 1944 Education Act, however, a new type of school has 
come forward to play its part. It is the Secondary Modern School. It 
grew from the old Senior Grade Elementary School, and the only thing it 
now has in common with this type of school is the use of the same 
buildings, though now even this common factor is rapidly disappearing. 


The Secondary Modern School was a new venture. It had no traditions 
and very little experience of the kind of education it was to give. For 
the first time, children of all abilities had to remain at school until 
the age of fifteen. They were now on equal footing with the Grammar 
Schools; only the curricula differed. 'The main difference between a 
modern school and other types of secondary schools is its very broad 
outlook and objective. It has to provide a series of courses for 
children of widely differing ability, aptitude and social background. 

It has to cater for the needs of intelligent boys and girls, for those 


with a marked practical bent, as well as for the special problem of the, 
backward children. '3 


Although new in every sense of the word the secondary modern school 

was not merely an experiment. It had the knowledge of many experienced 
teachers from the senior school and they were readily able to modify 
their methods to meet the new demand. As the Ministry of Education 
said in 1947, ‘It should be recognised at once that the modern school 
is a growing tree with strong roots, but so far rather a limited 
number of branches. '4 


Almost immediately the secondary modern school got down to the 
task of providing a new kind of education for its many and varied 
members. The old senior school aims and ideas were quickly put behind 
it and new aims and purposes were evolved. From now on the secondary 
modern school aimed 'to provide good all round secondary education not 
focussed primarily on the traditional subjects in the curriculum, but 
developing interests of the children.'3 Through its appeal to the 
interests, it set out 'to stimulate their ability to learn" and to 
"teach them to pursue quality in thought expression and craftsmanship. '3 


Former methods of teaching now had to be revised. New approaches 
to education had to be sought in order that the aims of the secondary 
modern school could be fully carried out. In common with the other 
secondary schools, the secondary modern school set out to train its pupils 
in the art of study. Less academic methods were both necessary and 
possible; to the spoken and written word were added practical activity 
as well as projects, centres of interest and social studies. It was 
believed that mental training and discipline would arise from the methods 
of discovery used in these activities. Such activities should begin in 
the children's desire to explore the world around them, to master new 
skills or to gain information. 'These desires stimulate and encourage 
the spirit of enquiry with which so many of them enter the school. This 
spirit can be stultified by a formal approach to academic work on the part 
of the teachers. In order to preserve a spirit of enquiry, the child 
should be encouraged to draw conclusions about his discoveries, perceive 
relationships between them, or exercise his judgment upon them according 
to the stage of maturity he has reached. These activities should culminate 
in the presentation of his newly acquired skills or information in words, 
Grawings or some other form of expression. '9 


The secondary modern school was therefore quickly settling down. 
It had decided its policy and now had to find the best possible way of 
working it out. Many changes of ideas now had to take place. The class 
became no longer merely a unit of formal instruction, it became a unit of 
organisation, a framework to enable the teacher in group work to provide 
the children with significant experiences which would enable them to 
develop through social activities and social studies. The teacher had to 
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look beyond the subjects in which he was a specialist so that he could 
contribute towards the children's understanding of the complex world. 
The education of the secondary modern child needed new methods, ideas 
and tools. He had to be taught to find out for himself, to rely on him- 
self for finding out his information. To do this, he needed an old 
established tool of the grammar school - a library. 


English teaching in the secondary modern school. 


When the library was first introduced to secondary modern schools, 
there were no specially trained teacher-librarians to be responsible for 
its organisation. The English teacher was usually the only teacher who 
had had any experience of ordering and dealing with story books. The 
science teacher was responsible only for ordering his science text-books, 
fiction did not come into his province. The English specialist was there- 
fore the obvious person to take over the running of the library. This 
worked very well in the beginning but if the library was to become part 
of the school, it had to become part and parcel of every subject taught 
in the school, and not merely part of the English scheme. Now that a 
beginning is being made to train teachers in library organisation however, 
this state of affairs need no longer exist. The library is for the use 
of the whole of the school; if for example the geography specialist 
decides to take geography lessons in the library, he should be able to 
do so. The library belongs to the school and not to the English specialist. 


However, to be able to use a library skilfully needs proper training. 
The library is a tool and its correct handling must be taught just as the 
correct way to use a chisel must be taught. In the library, the child 
finds out for himself. It is here that the final objective of the 
secondary modern school can be reached. Whatever else is achieved, it 
is important that the child on leaving school should have developed some 
capacity for reading for information. He must be self-reliant. He must 
know how to handle books as tools, and be able to find the right book to 
achieve his ends. This is a skill and must be taught. It is therefore 
often most convenient for the actual teaching of library technique to be 
taught as part of the English scheme. When some of the simple techniques 
have been mastered, then the child is ready to apply them to his other 
subjects thus correlating all his learning to make one complete whole. 


The school library. 


It is difficult to understand why the coming of the school library 
to the secondary modern school was something new. Why did not each 
senior school have its library before the 1944 Act changed them? The 
Handbook of Suggestions for Teachers published by the Board of Education 


in 1937 stated 'the provision of libraries is a matter of importance. 
They must not consist wholly of story books though there must be a supply 
of such books if the pupils are to be encouraged to read as copiously as 
is desirable, '6 and yet even now there are many secondary modern schools 
which do not possess a working school library. It is remarkable that we 
have progressed so far in education and are only now providing suitable 
libraries for all secondary schools. The amount of importance attached 
to visual aids and practical work has tended to obscure the value of 
books. However we are now coming out of this obscurity. Books are 
beginning to assert themselves once more. It has been suggested that 

‘a large supply of books and no teaching would produce similar or better 
results than does our present system of much teaching based on few bre oks. '7 
There should no longer be any argument needed for the justification of 
the provision of a school library, but if one is needed it should be 
remembered that ‘the basis of the library and the strongest argument for 
its establishment is its service to the work of the school.' 


There are of course many varied interpretations of the term library. 
A shelf full of books in a classroom is often referred to as a library. 
But a school library is not just a shelf of books or even a room full of 
books; it is not just a collection, and ‘its cultural influence on the 
child does not lie solely in the advantage derived from the reading 
material it supplies.'9 The atmosphere in the room, the tidiness of the 
shelves, the attractiveness of the books, the activity in the room, all 
these influence the child and help him to attain a love of books. He is 
affected by each working together; to place the books in a store room 
would not have the same effect. The library must appeal to the child's 
aesthetic sense. It must be comfortable, attractive, homely. Unless the 
library is properly organised these things will not be. The library is 
a collection of background material which can be drawn upon to enrich the 
work of the curriculum. It is a place ‘where the use of books as sources 
of information may be taught and practised. It provides material to 
inspire and develop a pupil's own interests and pursuits outside the 
work of the school. It isa phace where a variety of valuable respon- 
sibilities may be exercised.' O It isa reading laboratory, a room 
where the pupils can explore the shelves, look at the books, magazines 
and pictures, where they can learn to use the books as tools by using 
them for reference and exploration. 


The latest requirements in the Draft Building Regulations of the 
Ministry of Education for a library room in all secondary school plans 
indicated that the library is recognised by the Ministry as essential to 
the work of the secondary school of whatever type. It is most desirable 
that there should be a separate library room for the library but as this 
is quite impossible for a very long time, a great deal will have to be 
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done with converted classrooms. The school library is before all 

things an educational service and a good school library has opportunities 
as great as any department of the school to contribute to and enrich its 
work and life. There is no need to await provision of a special library 
room before taking steps to bring a library into being. To begina 
library there are only three essentials, a librarian, a collection of 
books and a room. The fact that this room cannot be set aside solely 

for the library need not deter its development. 


Much has been written about the aims of the school library. These 
are very well put in the ‘School Librarian'. 'The chief purpose of the 
school library', it says, ‘is the collection and use of books to enrich 
the work done in the classroom, to inspire and satisfy individual tastes 
and interests and to make possible instruction and practice in the use 
of books and the employment of the library method in education. '11 
Even these aims can be stated much more briefly. The aim of the school 
library must be to encourage the habit of reading and to train the 
pupils in reference work and the use of books. If these two main points 
are constantly kept in mind by the school librarian, he will find that 
he is unconsciously carrying out the aims of the library as set out by 
the other writers. 


To carry out these aims the librarian must not only be an organiser, 
the man to arrange the library timetables and administer the running of 
the library, he musi be first and foremost a teacher. He must have 
experience of teaching with all types of child and must fully understand 
the principles of steady progression and the organisation needed for 
teaching a particular subject throughout the school. There should then 
be ‘a graded syllabus of library work whereby term by term, every boy 
progresses in the knowledge of books and of their uses, and becomes 
acquainted with the principles of library technique. '1¢ 


To train children in the use of books is so important that it would 
be wrong to wait until a fully developed library existed before beginning 
it. Some essential work can be done with a smaller collection of books. 
Many children will come from homes without books. A shelf of books in 
the living room is strange to them. For such children, the term book 
means the weekly magazine or an occasional novelette in contrast to the 
paper. They need an early introduction to the physical solidity of the 
book. No teacher would deny that it is his job to introduce his children 
to the dictionary and atlas, essential tools of learning. Existence of 
a shelf of books in the classroom provides the opportunity for intro- 
ducing children to the contents, index, title pages of books and the way 
to use them. The child needs to know his way about books, how to open 
them, what is found on the title page and so on. These books offer the 
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opportunity for teaching the beginnings of orderliness. Even the dull 
child should at least be offered the opportunity of contact with books. 
The sight of other children reading and getting such an amount of enjoy- 
ment out of books will provide an added incentive to the backward child 
to improve his reading ability. 


The school librarian is an ordinary member of the school staff who 
has specialised in the educational use of the library and who has some 
knowledge of the technical side of librarianship. 'The employment of a 
teacher-librarian should be a matter of educational policy, and ina 
large school, two or even more teacher-librarians are to be preferred 
to a full time librarian who does no teaching. '13 The teacher-librarian 
must always be given as much time to devote to his library as is possible 
under the Ministry of Education regulations which require a teacher to 
spend two-thirds of his time in the classroom. It may be observed 
parenthetically that school librarian is preferably responsible to the 
Headmaster only: the library is a school service and its use not a part 
of one department or subject. It follows that it should, administratively, 
not belong to the English department, as is so often the case. 


The librarian's aims as outlined by Lucille Fargo are ‘to enrich the 
school curriculum by providing library services for pupils and teachers; 
to acquire and organise library materials for school service; to give 
instruction in the independent use of the library and of books as tools; 
to share with other departments of the school responsibility for social 
training; to foster informational reading as a life habit; to encourage 
the habit of reading for pleasure; and to develop the library habit. '@ 
C.A. Stott, however, in much briefer form says that the librarian aims 
‘to make available as fully as possible to his fellow teachers and pupils, 
the resources which the library possesses; and to organise, either through 
himself or through others, instruction and practice in its use. '14 


The amount of work involved in carrying out these aims is often 
enormous and the librarian must frequently remind himself that he is 
primarily a teacher. He should be granted assistance wherever possible 
from the rest of the staff, and his position should be recognised as one 
of special responsibility. Should there be no younger member of staff 
available as assistant librarian, clerical assistance might be granted 
to him. 


To promote the idea of the library as part of the friendly, informal 
life of the school, the discipline in it should encourage freedom and 
informality and not suggest the restraint of the classroom. The solemn 
quietness of public libraries is quite out of place and as long as 
children are not rowdy and are occupied, they should be free to move about 
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or to talk quietly. Some rules governing behaviour will of course 
be necessary, but as far as possible they should be framed as 
suggestions for its smooth running. Privilege should form the basis 
of discipline in the library and the sooner direct supervision is 
dispensed with the better. ‘Freedom should be the keynote of the 
library, freedom based upon individual control, '1¢ 


The management of the library should as far as possible be 
entrusted to the individual pupils, who would be responsible for 
looking after the books generally and keeping the catalogue up to date. 
This offers the opportunity for the development of social responsibility 
and care of communal property, both of them values of utmost importance 
especially when, as is desirable, children are allowed to take books 
home from the school library. 


The following division of a school library has been found to be 
very satisfactory and for the purpose of this dissertation will be 
assumed to be in existence. First of all it is divided into a lending 
section and a non-lending section. The lending section is then sub- 
divided into fiction and non-fiction; the non-lending section is sub- 
divided into reference section and research section, the research being 
the quick reference books. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY 


r 
Lending section section 
| 
Fiction Non-fiction Reference Research 


The lending library consists of the books the children are allowed to 
take home. The reference section consists of those non-fiction infor- 
mation books which can he used by the children for their work in the 
school, topics, centres of interest etc. The research section contains 
the quick reference books, encyclopaedias, etc. 


With the establishment of the reference section the second part of 
the library's aims can be carried out. It is with this section of the 
library that the pupils will be taught the essentials of reference work 
and the use of books. The child can now begin to look out for himself 
and find out for himself. 


Reference work has been described as the fourth R and its value, 
like reading and writing, iepends on its use through all activities in the 
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classroom. ‘Finding out, thinking about what has been found out, and 
telling others about the results: these are the processes and the sum 
of the creative activity in the child or man, and they are the justification 
for developing reference work in the schools.' 


In their final year at school, pupils should be introduced to their 
‘trade books’. The intending engineer for example should know of 'Kempe's 
Engineering Yearbook' etc. Co-operation with the local public reference 
library can often result in the loan of such expensive books or lists, and 
visits can be arranged to see the technical books or magazines at the 
reference library. 


BOCK SELECTION 


The responsibility for book selection in the school library ultimately 
falls upon the school librarian. He is the person to whom will fall the 
task of deciding what books will go on the order form for the coming year, 
and he will take the blame for any mistakes. His mistakes exhibit on the 
shelves his errors of judgment. 


In the secondary modern school, the majority of teachers are 
specialists in their subjects and as such they should be capable of 
suggesting books for school library use. To the school librarian should 
fall the task of ordering books which do not come within the scope of 
any of the specialist teachers, and supervising the ordering in order to 
see that the right balance is kept. 


The children's preferences too should be considered. This can be 
done in many ways. Questionnaires can be sent to each class in the school 
asking the children to state their most popular authors and to express 
their opinions on possible deficiencies. Again, a suggestions book for 
staff and children can be kept in the library. 


In many schools the library is administered by a library committee 
presided over by the teacher-librarian and composed of a small number of 
staff usually chosen to represent different subjects on the curriculum. 

A small committee of pupils can be formed, not only for the purpose of 
book selection but also for the general running of the library, appoint- 
ment of pupil librarians, etc. This will encourage the use of the library 
in the school and the pupils will benefit from the added responsibility. 
The library committee of teachers help to spread the load of responsibility. 
Before each order is sent off, they will check it over and discuss any 
volume they believe unsuitable. In this way obvious mistakes, which 
inevitably crop up when one person is responsible for all the ordering, 
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will be avoided. However, even with. the help of library committees, 
it is not suggested that the librarian will always be able to count on 
the committee for book suggestions. They will be able to discuss the 
books once they have been suggested, but the librarian can consider 
himself lucky if his committee of teachers are willing and able to 
assist him in making out his order. 


The task of book selection will therefore in many cases fall entirely 
upon the shoulders of the school librarian. He will be expected to know 
what is required in the library and the best type of material to fill the 
gaps. The teacher-librarian must be able to offer expert advice on book 
selection; he should be able to discover books on any subject, details 
of the publisher, date and price of the book, and he must be right up to 
date in his knowledge of the latest publications. He must have a clearly 
defined and consistent policy on book selection. His policy, says 
R.G. Ralph, must be based on four principles: ‘he must understand that 
his main object is to acquire books which will be used; he must see his 
library as a balanced whole; he must study and try to satisfy the 
children's tastes, and he must allow for refinement of those tastes. '19 
The books, in sum, should be good. He should take into account not only 
accuracy and literary quality but also attractiveness of presentation and 
format. He must remember that to be an effective instrument of education, 
the school library must contain not only the right books, but also an 
adequate number of them. Although quality must come before quantity, 
the quantity must be sufficient to ensure the efficient functioning of 
the library. 


In order that his book selection might be as good as is possible, 
the teacher-librarian should have at his disposal many sources from 
which he can get his required information. If possible he should be 
able to inspect every book personally before he buys, but as this is a 
most difficult task, he must buy the greater part of his stock on specu- 
lation. He must therefore be certain that his sources of information are 
reliable. A list of thesesources can be obtained from almost every book 
on school librarianship; the following, arranged in order of usefulness, 
have been found most successful in the organisation of a school library 
in a secondary modern school in the Midlands. 


Personal inspection is at all times desirable. The school librarian 
knows his stock and the children he has to cater for. Personal inspection 
tells the librarian far more than the best review can. He knows what he 
requires; he knows what to look for. The opportunity for personal 
inspection can be obtained in many ways. Local bookshops are usually the 
most convenient place, especially if the school is able to order its books 
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direct from the bookshop concerned. Books can be inspected without the 
obligation to buy, but a librarian must be bold if he inspects copies of 
many books without the intention of buying a single one. If amicable 
relations have been established with the local public librarian, it is 
likely he will allow the school librarian to inspect his new stock before 
he puts them on the shelves. The difficulty here is that the teacher is 
limited to the public librarian's tastes. National Book League exhibitions 
will prove invaluable to the teacher-librarian but’ they are usually held 
too infrequently to be of any real value. 


After personal inspection, the librarian must fall back on reviews, ais 
and the best of these are found in the technical press. Magazines like 
‘Trains Illustrated' cater for an informed audience; they realise that 
the books they recommend must be good, they review from the technical 
angle and they usually take the trouble to check the validity of many of 
the facts contained in these books. Technical press reviews are undoubtedly 
the next best to personal inspection. 


The next in order of value are the general reviews. Unfortunately, 
many of the reviews of children's books are not on secondary modern level; 
they are more for the child with an I.Q@. of 110+. However, if this is 
realised by the teacher, he will find the general press reviews very 
valuable. The better type of review is usually found in 'The Times 
Literary Supplement', ‘Junior Bookshelf', or ‘The School Librarian’, 
grading down to the valueless, publisher inspired 'puff' to be found in 
women's journals or the local weekly paper. 


Wnere the public library has a fully annotated catalogue, this will 
prove useful to the school librarian. The great drawback, however, is 
that the public library catalogues rarely contain fully annotated entries 
for children's books. 


The teacher=-librarian will also find some value in the ‘Children's 
Hour' book talks, but like the general press reviews they tend to cater 
for the child of higher intelligence. 


Finally, the publishers’ catalogues should be consulted. They give 
an amount of information about the books but the librarian should remember 
that the publishers' catalogues are issued merely to sell the books. If 
this is kept in mind publishers' catalogues can be useful. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 


Reference Library of Comparative Education and Research 


Jottings 


Obtaining material on the whole world for research students from . 
the whole world presents problems even if one had unlimited funds. With mg 
a small, very small, book fund one must develop an acquisitive and jack- 
daw-like nature. 


Much can be done through exchange. I keep an exchange index arranged 
on cards under country with names and addresses of ministries, institutes, 
education establishments and interested individuals. One side of the card 
lists material sent out and the other material received. Every visitor 
from another country is a potential source and our Library in the Institute 
of Education is extremely grateful for these exchanges since much of our 
valuable stock has been acquired in this way. 


Apart from this, book buying must be selective according to the 
current needs of the students who use the library. I keep an index on 
cards under subject of all the theses being written by students and buy 
each year accordingly. I especially look out for books that have good 
bibliographies because these lead on to other source material that may be 
borrowed or seen in other libraries. 


There are many lists that may be consulted for help in book ordering 
and I will describe various ones from time to time in these 'jottings'. 


The Bulletin of the International Bureau published in Geneva four 
times a year is invaluable. This is arranged by subject and covers 
material from a variety of countries. A review of the book is given in 
English. Offprints printed on one side of the paper only can be supplied 
so that these reviews can be mounted on index cards and filed as a 
potential order file. A catalogue of the chief educational publications 
incorporated in the International Education Library at Geneva is now 
published as an Annual Educational Bibliography and supplements this service. 


Recently we have received some very useful up to date material from 
Japani- 


Japan. Ministry of Education. Annual Report. Education in 1957. 


Japan. Ministry of Education. Education in Japan graphic presentation. 1959. 


Japan. Ministry of Education. Progress of education in Japan during the 
school year 1958-59. 


Japan. Ministry of Education. Science achievement in Japan. 1959. 


National Institute for Educational Research. School textbooks in Japan 
1957. Published 1958. All in English. 


Institute of Educational Research and Service. International Christian 
University. I.C.U. Bulletin of Educational Research. 1958. [Summaries 
in English]. 


Annual reports of the Faculty of Education, Tohoku University. (Summaries 
in English}. 

The Bulletin of the Research Institute of Comparative nducation and Culture, 
Kyushu University, Fukuoka, Japan. [English edition]. 


Kyoto University Research Studies in Education. Faculty of Education, 
Kyoto University. [Summaries in Englishj. 


For background material relating to Japan we have just bought:- 


Maraini, F., Meeting with Japan. Hutchinson. 1959. 50/-. 


Beardsley, R.K. and others. Village Japan. University of Chicago Press. 


1959. 65/6d. 


Holzman, D. and others. Japanese religion and philosophy: a guide to 
Japanese reference and research materials. University of Michigan Press. 


1959. 32/-. 


These, together with Stoetzel, J. «ithout the chrysanthemum and 
the sword: a study of the attitudes of youth in post-war Japan. 
Heinemann/Unesco. - 1955. 16/-, give a good up to date coverage of Japan 


There is, of course, the Unesco nducation Abstracts: Education in 
apan, by Ryoji Ito, 1956, which lists useful articles and the main 
apanese education materials. For tracking down older material I use 
A select list of books on .the civilizations of the Orient' prepared by the 
Association of British Orientalists and edited by J. Dobson. O.U.P. 1955. 


10/6d. These can usually be borrowed through our National Central Library 
Service in England. 


For practical help with their own research students seem to like:- 


Clark, G.K. Guide for research students working on historical subjects. 


C.U.P. 1958. 5/6d. 


Jalker, J.H. Method not muddle. Special studies planned. S.P.C.K. 1956. 
1/6d. 


.f. Bristow. 
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SPECIAL REPORTS ON EDUCATIONAL SUBJECTS 


Volume X 


FITCH, Sir Joshue .G. 


The study of American education. Its 
interest and importance to English readers. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. X, 1902, pp. 1-10. 


MARK, H.T. 

Moral education in American schools. With 
special reference to the formation of character 
and to instruction in the duties of citizenship. 
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BOWLEY, A.L. 


The constitution of the city school systems 
of the United States. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
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BOWLEY, A.L. 


Summary account of the report of the 
Educational Commission of the City of Chicago 
1898. 
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ANDREWS, E.B. 


The public school system of Chicago. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. X, 1902, pp. 281-304. 


BOWLEY, A.L. 


The public school system of the City of 
New York. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. X, 1902, pp. 305-319. 


BOWLEY, A.L. 
The public school system of Boston. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. X, 1902, pp. 323-334. 


BOWLEY, A.I. 


The public school system of St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


In Poara of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. X, 1902, pp. 335-348. 


BROOKS, E. 

The public school system of Philadelphia. 

in Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. X, 1902, pp. 349-365. 
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KIEHLE, D.L. 

A sketch of the development and present 
condition of the system of education in the 
State of Minnesota, with an Appendix dealing 
with Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. X, 1902, pp. 367-396. 


TWENTYMAN, A.E. 


Note on school attendance in the public 
schools of the United States. 


in Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. X, 1902, pp. 397-400. 


RAVENHILL, A. 


Some points of educational interest in the 
schools of the United States. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. X, 1902, pp. 401-420. 


FINDLAY, M.E. 


The training of teachers in the United States 
of America. 


in Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. X, 1902, pp. 421-460. 
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RUSSELL, J.E. 


Teachers College of Columbia University 
(New York). 


in Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. X, 1902, pp. 461-488. 


WALLACE, R.H. 
"Nature-Study" in the United States. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. X, 1902, pp. 489-525. 
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